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for it to cook, he fell asleep. When he awoke, he found that Buzzard had 
eaten all, leaving only the bones. He lay down, concealing himself among 
the bones, and never moved. Buzzard, thinking Wisa'kitca'x had left, came 
close up to the bones. Wisa'kitca'x seized him by the legs and beat him. 
He then spit on his head and pushed it into his anus. He walked around 
for about a week with Buzzard's head this way. Then he pulled it out and 
examined it. Buzzard was still alive ; but his head and neck had become 
rotten, and all the feathers had come off. Wisa'kitca'x now transformed 
him into the turkey-buzzard, saying, " Henceforth you shall be the buzzard, 
and all shall know you as a carrion-bird. You shall always have this mark 
of a rotten head and neck, because you stole my meat. People shall call 
you ugly." Before this Buzzard was handsome, like Eagle. 

2. Wisa'kitca'x and the Buffalo- Marrow. 1 — Wisa'kitca'x was travelling 
along Milk River (?), and saw a bladder of buffalo-marrow floating on 
the stream. He picked it up, ate the contents, and threw the empty bladder 
into the river. The bladder made foam, and since then there has been foam 
on all water. The marrow worked in him, and he began to defecate. Every 
little distance he had to stop. At last he could not move away, but defe- 
cated without ceasing at one place. A lake formed, and he was now in 
danger of drowning. He called on the willow-trees for help. Each kind 
of willow came one after another, and bent over to pull him out. As he 
took hold of each, it broke. At last the red willow came and drooped over. 
He took hold of it, and was pulled out. 2 Wisa'kitca'x was very grateful 
for this help, and, as a mark of distinction, painted the bark of this tree red 
and its berries white. The lake Wisa'kitca'x defecated remained in this 
place. It is called "Stinking Lake" by the whites, and "Pag6'gi" by the 
Blackfoot. The stench of the lake can be smelled several miles away. 
The lake is north of the Sweet-Grass Hills in Alberta. 

James A. Teit. 
Spences Bridge, B.C. 

Traditional Belief concerning the Generation of the Opossum 
(Didelphys virginiana, L.). — The opossum figures in the folk-lore of the 
North American Indians, the negroes and whites of the South, and the 
natives of Mexico. Such stories as the writer has seen concern the opos- 
sum's hairless tail, its broad grin when in the attitude of fear or anger, its 
habit of feigning death ("playing 'possum"), and its use for food. There 
seems to be no published reference to the prevalent notion regarding the 
mode of generation in this animal, — a notion which is deeply ingrained in 
the popular mind, from New Jersey to the Rio Grande River. This general 
belief is that the opossum copulates through the nostrils, and that the 
female blows the fruit of conception into the pouch. This is illustrated by 
the following note, dated April, 1921, sent to me from Tucson, Ariz., by 
J. Ross Thurman: "There are many old men in the South who believe 
the old Southern adage that the organ of the male [opossum] is forked, and 
the intercourse takes place in the nose of the female. As ridiculous as this 
sounds, I have never heard of any one who could deny it or explain it." 

1 This story was told by George Adsit, who heard it from the Plains Cree. 

2 This part of the story seems to bear a resemblance to the Thompson story of Coyote, 
who was in a deep hole, unable to get out. He called on all the animals, who came one 
after another and hung their tails over. At last one pulled him out. 
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There are several phenomena that form the basis of this belief. In the 
first place, the copulatory organ of the male is bifurcate, corresponding to 
the double nostrils; and in the second place, the female, just before par- 
turition, may be seen with her nose in the pouch, licking it clean for the 
reception of the young. 

Now, opossums, including females near term, have doubtless been kept 
in captivity in all parts of their habitat; and interested though unscientific 
persons, on numerous occasions, must have observed pregnant females 
more or less intent upon preparation of the pouch. Dr. Middleton Michel 
alone has recorded observations on the birth of the opossum, 1 and has 
shown that it occurs after the manner of all mammals; but his further obser- 
vations were faulty, in that he failed to see how the young reach the pouch. 
He concluded that the mother transfers them to the teats with her lips 
or her tongue. This interpretation has been copied in the current text-books 
on zoology, and has been applied to all marsupials. 

Popular traditions of this kind are well worth investigating. This is 
illustrated by the experience of Caldwell in his search for the monotreme 
egg, which, according to native tradition, is laid into the pouch and there 
incubated, the embryo being later attached to the teat for nutriment. 
Caldwell had more faith in this tradition than in the opinion of the learned 
Richard Owen, who contended, on a priori grounds, that the Ornitho- 
rhynchus is not oviparous. Caldwell's searches were rewarded, and he was 
able to send to the 1884 meeting of the Royal Society of London this fa- 
mous cablegram: "Monotremes oviparous, ova meroblastic." 2 

In like manner popular opinion in the South seemed to indicate that 
the mother-opossum in some way assisted the young at birth; but experi- 
ments with newly born pouch young had convinced me that she did not 
actually transfer them to the pouch. On Feb. 8, 1920, I witnessed the 
birth, and found the following facts to obtain: The mother sits on her 
haunches, and, as the young emerge, she licks them free of the amniotic 
fluid, after which the tiny beings, less than a half-inch long, scamper up 
into the pouch and find the teats, reaching the place of safety and food 
entirely by their own efforts, without further aid on the part of the mother. 
The observation is difficult to make, since it takes the foetus but a few 
seconds to make the trip; hence it is no wonder that an air of mystery 
should surround the advent of these bits of flesh into the world. It is of 
interest to note that the above-described performance is that of a foetus of 
only ten days' gestation. 

As to the manner of mating of the opossum, Selenka and the present 
writer have shown this to occur as in other mammals. 

The explanation given above is offered as though the legend were of 
indigenous origin. In this connection, however, Dr. H. M. Evans, pro- 
fessor of anatomy at the University of California, has called my attention 
to the European legend of the "unlicked bear" 3 (der ungeleckte Bar), which 
has been traced from post-Aristotelian times to the present day by Dr. 

1 Proceedings of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, III (1850). 
1 Caldwell, Phil. Trans., 1887; Am. Nat.. 1887, 489-492. 

' Elze makes the following quotation from Shakespeare (Henry VI, Part III, act iii, 
sc. 2) : — 

"Like to a chaos, or an unlick'd bear-whelp 
That carries no impression like the dam." 
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Curt Eire. 1 According to this fable, stripped of the many fanciful details 
and variations that accumulated in the course of centuries, the young bear 
is brought forth a formless mass of flesh, which the mother-bear must lick 
until the limbs appear and the fcetus takes on bear-like shape. According 
to some versions, the she-bear gives birth to its young through the mouth. The 
latter point is of special significance in comparison with the local traditional 
belief that the opossum blows her young into the pouch. Whether or not 
there is any genetic connection between the two legends, I am unable to say. 
It would be interesting to know if a similar belief exists in Australia, the 
home of all the marsupials except the opossums of North and South America. 
British folk-lore literature seems to be silent on this point. 

Although as early as 1642 Ambrosinus figured a well-formed bear-foetus 
in his " Paralipomena Historiae Omnium Animalium," the fable of the 
unlicked bear has persisted to the present day. In view of this fact, we 
may be inclined to wonder how long the legend described above may be 
expected to endure in America. 

Carl Hartman. 
The University of Texas, 
Department of Zoology, 
Austin, Tex. 

Note on the Ground-Hog Myth and its Origin. — On p. 521 of 
Vol. 32 (No. 126) of the Journal of American Folk-Lore, in the article 
under "Notes and Queries" by J. Newell Wardle of the Academy of Natu- 
ral Sciences of Philadelphia, on Ground-Hog Day, I notice an error. Miss 
Wardle says Candlemas Day, Feb. 2, is forty days after Epiphany. Epiph- 
any is Jan. 6, or twelve days after Christmas Day, — the day on which 
the Magi reached the child Jesus to offer their gifts. Candlemas Day, or 
Ground-Hog Day, is Feb. 2. The feast Miss Wardle has in mind was the 
Nativity, or Christmas Day. Her use of the word "Epiphany" makes 
her article all wrong. The Catholic Encyclopedia gives a perfect history 
of the fixing of the dates of the Nativity and Candlemas Day. 

Ida M. Schaaf. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The Mandrake, a Bibliographical Note. — The present active interest 
in the development of the mandrake legend, as evidenced by the publication 
of four important articles on the subject, will justify the following supple- 
mentary bibliographical notes. The studies in question all appeared in 
the year 1917, and are as follows: — 

Frazer, Sir J. G., "Jacob and the Mandrakes" (Proc. Brit. Acad., 

VIII, and now reprinted in his "Folklore in the Old Testament," II). 
Harris, J. Rendall, "The Origin of the Cult of Aphrodite" (Bull. 

John Rylands Lib. [Manchester], 3 : 354-381, and now reprinted in his 

"Ascent of Olympus"). 
Laufer, Berthold, "La Mandragore" (T'oung pao, 2* s6r., XVIII, 

30 p.). 
Starck, Taylor, "Der Alraun: ein Beitrag zur Pflanzensagenkunde" 

(Ottendorfer Mem. Ser. Germ. Monographs, 14). 

1 Archiv f. d. Gesellsch. d. Naturwiss. u. d. Technik, 5, 1913. 



